NELSON GOODMAN 


NOTES ON THE WELL-MADE WORLD' 


Since it seems obvious that words are usually different from what they 
refer to, that we cannot in general make anything by merely describing or 
picturing it, and that not all descriptions or pictures are right, how can I 
talk of worldmaking, find facts fluid, acknowledge conflicting truths, and 
suggest that the distinction between world and version is elusive? In this 
paper, I want to review and clarify some themes of Ways of Worldmaking, 
discuss some common objections to it, and reaffirm some of its paradoxes. 


1. MONISM, PLURALISM, NIHILISM 


Some truths conflict. The earth stands still, revolves about the sun, and 
runs many another course all at the same time. Yet nothing moves while 
at rest. We flinch at recognition of conflicting truths; for since all state- 
ments follow from a contradiction, acceptance of a statement and its ne- 
gate erases the difference between truth and falsity. 

Usually we seek refuge in simple-minded relativization: according to a 
geocentric system the earth stands still while according to a heliocentric 
system it moves. But there is no solid comfort here. Merely that a given 
version says something does not make what it says true; after all, some 
versions say the earth is flat or that it rests on the back of a tortoise. That 
the earth is at rest according to one system and moves according to another 
says nothing about how the earth behaves but only something about what 
these versions say. What must be added is that these versions are true. But 
then the contradiction reappears, and our escape is blocked. 

Should we rather consider “The earth is at rest” and “The earth moves” 
as incomplete fragments of statements, true or false only when completed 
in one way or another, e.g. ““The earth moves relative to the sun’’ or ““The 
earth is at rest relative to Rome’’? This does not work either; for what can 
these statements mean? Perhaps, in the former case, “‘If the sun is at rest, 
the earth moves”. But then the antecedent and consequent are themselves 
fragments of statements, without truth-value until completed; and so on 
ad infinitum. Or should we translate to “If the sun’s position is plotted as 
a point, the earth’s positions will be plotted as a path’? Then, since the 
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diagrams are simply (nonverbal) versions, we are back to simple-minded 
relativization. 

How, then, are we to accommodate conflicting truths without sacrificing 
the difference between truth and falsity? Perhaps by treating these versions 
as true in different worlds. Versions not applying in the same world no 
longer conflict; contradiction is avoided by segregation. A true version is 
true in some worlds, a false version in none. Thus the multiple worlds of 
conflicting true versions are actual worlds, not the merely possible worlds 
or nonworlds of false versions. 

So if there is any actual world, there are many. For there are conflicting 
true versions and they cannot be true in the same world. If the notion of 
a multiplicity of actual worlds is odd and unpalatable, we nevertheless 
seem forced to it by the intolerable alternative of a world in which con- 
tradictory and therefore all versions are true. 

But where are these many actual worlds? How are they related to one 
another? Are there many earths all going along different routes at the same 
time and risking collision? Of course not; the several worlds are not dis- 
tributed in any literal space-time. Their positions are distinguished by con- 
flicts among their versions, and might be said to belong somehow to a sort 
of quasi logical quasi space-time. In any world there is only one Earth. 
The worlds of conflicting versions do not intrude upon one another; their 
several space-times lie in a hyper-space-time. 

Yet however intricately and plausibly this idea may be developed, how 
can there really be many worlds? There may be many stars, many planets, 
many chairs, many things, many events; and truths about them may con- 
flict and contrast in all sorts of ways. But “‘world”’ is all-inclusive, covers 
all there is. A world is a totality, and there can hardly be a multiplicity of 
totalities, more than one all-inclusive whole. By assigning conflicting ver- 
sions to different worlds, we preclude composition of these totalities into 
one. Whatever we may mean by saying that the motion of the earth, or of 
different earths, differs in different worlds, we rule out any more compre- 
hensive whole comprised of these. For a totality cannot be partial; a world 
cannot be a piece of something bigger. 

So if there is any world, there are many, and if many, none. And if none, 
what becomes of truth and the relationship of a version to what it de- 
scribes? Parmenides ran into this trouble long ago: because truths conflict 
we cannot describe the world. Even when he said “It is” he went too far. 
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“It is” gives way to ‘““They are”; and “They are”’ to “None is”. Monism, 
pluralism, nihilism coalesce. 

Part of the trouble comes, as in the Kantian antinomies, from stretching 
some terms or notions beyond their reach. So long as we keep within a 
version, “world” or “‘totality” is clear enough, but when we consider con- 
flicting true versions and their several worlds, paradox enters. This some- 
times lead to utter resignation, sometimes to an irresponsible relativism 
that takes all statements as equally true. Neither attitude is very pro- 
ductive. More serviceable is a policy common in daily life and impressively 
endorsed by modern science: namely, judicious vacillation. After all, we 
shift point of view and frame of reference for motion frequently from sun 
to earth to train to plane, and so on. The physicist flits back and forth 
between a world of waves and a world of particles as suits his purpose. 
We usually think and work within one world-version at a time — hence 
Hilary Putnam’s term “internal realism’? — but we shift from one to 
another often. When we undertake to relate different versions, we intro- 
duce multiple worlds. When that becomes awkward, we drop the worlds 
for the time being and consider only the versions. We are monists, plu- 
ralists, or nihilists not quite as the wind blows but as befits the context. 

According to one variety of solipsism, only I exist but this holds for 
each of the many people in the world. Somewhat analogously, one might 
say that there is only one world but this holds for each of the many worlds. 
In both cases, the equivocation is stark — yet perhaps negotiable. 


2. ONTOLOGY EVANESCENT 


Or have we gone too far too fast? May the conflicts we encounter among 
truths turn out on closer examination to amount less to genuine differences 
in what is said than to differences in manner of saying? Rather than dis- 
agreements on objective fact, are these merely superficial differences, 
chargeable to the varying perspectives and languages of our versions, with 
the real world to be sought beneath such surface disturbances? 

Consider again, for example, the true statements that the earth is at rest, 
that it revolves around the sun, that it dances a jig, and so on. The sug- 
gestion is that the conflicts between these have no more to do with the 
earth, sun, or other heavenly bodies than do the different orders in which 
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these objects may be described, but arise from the differing biases of the 
several versions; and that statements concerning the direction, speed, and 
acceleration of motion are different ways of describing the neutral facts of 
variation in distance between objects at different times. If all features re- 
sponsible for disagreements among versions are thus dismissed as artificial, 
truths will no longer conflict in a way that calls for different worlds. 

But once we recognize that some supposed features of the world derive 
from — are made and imposed by — versions, ‘the world’ rapidly evaporates. 
For there is no version-independent feature, no true version compatible 
with.all true versions. Our so-called neutral version of motion is as preju- 
diced as any other; for if direction and speed and acceleration are relative 
to observer and frame of reference, so also is distance between objects. 
And, as J shall argue below, the objects themselves and the time and space 
they occupy are version-dependent. No organization into units is unique 
or mandatory, nor is there any featureless raw material underlying differ- 
ent organizations. Any raw stuff is as much the creature of a version as is 
what is made out of that stuff. 

Yet if all features of a world are creatures of a version, are generated 
and imposed by the version, what can they be imposed upon? The question 
is pertinent but slightly awry. The world of a true version is a construct; 
the features are not conferred upon something independent of the version 
but combined with one another to make the world of that version. The 
world is not the version itself; the version may have features, such as being 
in English or consisting of words, that its world does not. But the world 
depends upon the version. 

Some inkling of what I mean by saying we make worlds may begin to 
glimmer here: we make versions, and true versions make worlds. This calls 
for further explanation on more than one score. How can we be said to 
make worlds by making versions, when making a true description of a 
chair, for example, falls far short of making a chair? And while we make 
versions, and we hope some true versions, we can hardly make versions 
true. Indeed, if there is no independent world to match a version against, 
what constitutes truth and what are the tests for it? 
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3. HOW TO MAKE THINGS WITH WORDS? 


That we can make the stars dance, as Galileo and Bruno made the earth 
move and the sun stop, not by physical force but by verbal invention, is 
plain enough. That we by like means also make things what they are in 
respects other than motion has now begun to be clear. From here a short 
step leads to the conclusion that we make the things themselves. But that, 
on the face of it, seems silly. Downright refutations are ready at hand in 
the form of challenge to produce forthwith, by means of a potent descrip- 
tion, an extra planet, a chair to sit in, or a tender beefsteak. Inevitable 
failure is taken to prove the point. But I have not said that we can make 
a steak or a chair or a world at will and as we like by constructing a 
version. Only true descriptions make things; and making a true version 
can be hard work. But isn’t that begging the question? Doesn’t that 
amount to saying that versions can make only what is already there? And 
how can that properly be said to be making at all? If versions can make 
neither what is nor what is not already there, that seems a closed case 
against their making anything at all. 

Yet I am not ready to give up; ‘being already there’ needs further exam- 
ination and finding what is already there may turn out to be very much 
a matter of making. 

I sit in a cluttered waiting room, unaware of any stereo system. Gradu- 
ally, I make out two speakers built into the bookcase, a receiver and turn- 
able in a corner cabinet, and a remote control switch on the mantel. I find 
a system that was already there. But see what this finding involves: distin- 
guising the several components from the surroundings, categorizing them 
by function, and uniting them into a single whole. A good deal of making, 
with complex conceptual equipment, has gone into finding what is already 
there. Another visitor, fresh from a lifetime in the deepest jungle, will not 
find, because he has not the means of making, any stereo system in that 
room. Nor will he find books there; but in the books and plants I find he 
may find fuel and food that I do not. Not only does he not know that the 
stereo set is one; he does not recognize as a thing at all that which I know 
to be a stereo system — that is, he does not make out or make any such 
object. 

Now you may complain that all I am doing is applying a different term 
to a familiar process to bring out the constructive aspect of cognition. And 
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you may ask, as Scheffler has,t how we can reasonably say that we, or 
versions, make the stars, which existed long before us and all versions. Let 
me put off that question for a moment to look at a slightly different case. 

Has a constellation been there as long as the stars that compose it, or 
did it come into being only when selected and designated? In the latter 
case, the constellation was created by a version. And what could be meant 
by saying that the constellation was always there, before any version? Does 
this mean that all configurations of stars whatever are always constella- 
tions whether or not picked out and designated as such? I suggest that to 
say that all configurations are constellations is in effect to say that none 
are: that a constellation becomes such only through being chosen from 
among all configurations, much as a class becomes a kind’ only through 
being distinguished, according to some principle, from other classes. 

Now as we thus make constellations by picking out and putting together 
certain stars rather than others, so we make stars by drawing certain 
boundaries rather than others. Nothing dictates whether the skies shall be 
marked off into constellations or other objects. We have to make what we 
find, be it the Great Dipper, Sirius, food, fuel, or a stereo system.® 

Still, if stars like constellations are made by versions, how can the stars 
have been there eons before all versions? Plainly, through being made by 
a version that puts the stars much earlier than itself in its own space-time. 
As the physicist J.R. Wheeler writes:7 


The universe does not exist ‘‘out there” independent of us. We are inescapably involved in 
bringing about that which appears to be happening. We are not only observers. We are 
participators... in making [the] past as well as the present and the future. 


4. TRUTHMAKING 


Yet our making by means of versions is subject to severe constraints; and 
if nothing stands apart from all versions, what can be the basis and nature 
of these constraints? How can a version be wrong about a world it makes? 
We must obviously look for truth not in the relation of a version to some- 
thing outside that it refers to but in characteristics of the version itself and 
its relationships to other versions. Could a version perhaps be false some- 
what in the way a jigsaw puzzle can be wrongly put together, or a motor 
fail to run, a poster to attract attention, or a camouflage to conceal? 
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When the world is lost and correspondence along with it, the first 
thought is usually coherence. But the answer cannot lie in coherence alone; 
for a false or otherwise wrong version can hold together as well as a right 
one. Nor do we have any self-evident truths, absolute axioms, unlimited 
warranties, to serve as touchstones in distinguishing right from among 
coherent versions; other considerations must enter into that choice. Let us 
begin by looking at some of these that have to do with varieties of rightness 
other than truth. 

Validity of inductive inference, though a property of a relation among 
statements, requires truth neither of premisses nor of conclusion; a valid 
inductive argument may even yield a false conclusion from true premisses. 
What, then, is required for inductive validity? Certain formal relationships 
among the sentences in question plus what I shall call right categorization. 
Now a category or system of categories — a way of sorting — is not senten- 
tial, is not true or false; but use of wrong categories will make an induction 
invalid no matter how true the conclusion. As I have pointed out else- 
where,® the same formal rules that lead from evidence statements about 
green emeralds to the hypothesis “All emeralds are green” will also lead 
from evidence-statements about ‘“‘grue emeralds” to the hypothesis “All 
emeralds are grue”’; but the former inference is valid, the latter not. For 
although the evidence-statements are true in both cases, and the truth of 
both hypotheses is as yet undetermined, “grue” picks out a category wrong 
in this context, an irrelevant kind. Valid induction runs within — is con- 
strained by — right categories; and only through distinguishing right cat- 
egories from among classes in general can we distinguish valid from invalid 
induction. But what makes a category right? Very briefly, and oversimply, 
its adoption in inductive practice, its entrenchment, resulting from inertia 
modified by invention.? Why some categories rather than others have be- 
come entrenched — a subject of avid philosophical debate — does not matter 
here; the entrenchment, however achieved, provides the required distinc- 
tion. Rightness of categorization, in my view, derives from rather than 
underlies entrenchment. 

Inductive validity is not only an example of rightness other than truth 
but is also one of the criteria applied in the search for truth: a hypothesis 
validly inferred is favored over an alternative invalidly inferred from the 
same evidence. Yet how is acceptability as determined by such consider- 
ations related to truth, and does this help us answer the question what 
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constitutes truth? Obviously we cannot equate truth with acceptability; for 
we take truth to be constant while acceptability is transient. Even what is 
maximally acceptable at one moment may become unacceptable later. 
Nevertheless, something may be done about relating truth to ultimate ac- 
ceptability. Although we may seldom if ever know when acceptability that 
will never thereafter be lost has been or will be achieved, such steadfast 
acceptability is a sufficient condition for truth. And since acceptability 
involves inductive validity, which involves right categorization, which in- 
volves entrenchment, habit must be recognized as an integral ingredient 
of truth. Though that may give pause, it follows as the day the night. For 
if we make worlds, the meaning of truth lies not in these worlds but in 
ourselves — or better, in our versions and what we do with them. 

So far, for simplicity, I have been speaking as if all versions consisted 
of statements, but of course many versions are in symbols of other kinds 
and in nonverbal media. Since any version may be right or wrong, though 
only statements are true or false, truth as rightness of what is said is a 
narrow species of rightness. Moreover, it is a species of but one aspect of 
rightness; for symbols, verbal or not, may refer not only by denotation 
but by exemplification or expression or by complex chains made up of 
homogeneous or heterogeneous referential steps, or in two or more of 
these ways. And a version may be right or wrong in any of these respects. 
A nonrepresentational painting, for instance, may exemplify certain forms 
and patterns, many show a way of seeing that is tested in further seeing 
somewhat as a proposed hypothesis is tested in further cases. The painting 
does not say anything, cannot be true or false, yet may be right or wrong. 
I cannot go into all this here, but I am convinced that philosophy must 
take into account all the ways and means of worldmaking. 


Sometimes I have characterized the lines of thought sketched here as ir- 
realism. Irrealism does not hold that everything or even anything is irreal, 
but sees the world melting into versions and versions making worlds, finds 
ontology evanescent, and asks after what makes a version right and a 
world well-made. 
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NOTES 


1 Slightly revised version of a paper delivered at the Sixth International Wittgenstein Sym- 
posium in Kirchberg, Austria, in August 1981 and published in the Proceedings of that 
symposium, entitled Language and Ontology (Hélder-Pichler-Zempsky, Vienna, 1982). This 
paper covers some of the same ground as the last chapter of my Ways of Worldmaking 
(Hackett, Indianapolis, 1978) but supplements rather than duplicating or replacing that chap- 
ter. 

2 See for example his Meaning and the Moral Sciences, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 
1978, pp. 123-140. 

3 With apologies to J.L. Austin, who did not explicitly include making things in what we do 
with words. 

4 See his “The Wonderful Worlds of Goodman’, Synthese 45 C280), 201-209, and my reply, 
Synthese 45 (1980), 211-215. 

5 That is, a relevant - sometimes miscalled natural — kind. 

® And this, as I have mentioned earlier, goes all the way down. Not all differences between 
true versions can be thought of as differences in grouping or marking off within something 
common to all. For there are no absolute elements, no space-time or other stuff common to 
all, no entity that is under all guises or under none. 

7 In Science 81, June, p. 67. 

8 Fact. Fiction and Forecast, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 4th ed., 1983. 

° Of course the whole matter is more complex than can be made clear here. Some outlines 
are offered in Fact, Fiction and Forecast (note 8 above) Chapter IV. 
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